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From the Annual Monitor for 1849. 


SAMUEL RUNDELL. 


Samuel Rundel!, of Liskeard, a minister, 
deceased Fifih month 4th, 1848, aged 85 
years. 

He was born in the year 1762, and was 
privileged to receive a good education accord- 
ing to that time ; but describes himself as hav- 
ing had, in his youth, a strong and intractable | 
will. 

When he had scarcely reached the years of 
manhood, having had to leave the parental 
roof, and the care of a very affectionate mo- 
ther, he was much exposed to temptation, and 
the assaults of the enemy, with but few good 
examples in view; yet, through Divine mercy, | 
he experienced preservation from gross evil ; 





and was favoured about the 19th year of his 
age, with a precious and powerful visitation of | 
heavenly love. Being naturally of a grave | 
and serious turn of mind, and keeping much 
in retirement, he attracted the notice of some 
who had at heart the welfare and encourage- 
ment of the young; whom William and 
Catharine Phillips were his kind and judicious 
friends. He had a great regard for them 
both; the religious experience and cheerlul- 
ness of the one, and the powerful ministry of 
the other, left a strong impression on his 
mind. 

In the spring of 1790, he married Martha 
Manning, of Exeter. Their union was of) 
short duration ; she survived the marriage only | 
about two years; leaving an exemplary cha- 
racter for charity and good works. 

Under a deep concern of mind, our dear 
Friend first spoke as a minister at a Quarterly | 
Meeting at Kingsbridge, in the same year, be- | 
ing then under the appointment of elder. 
About that time, he occasionally accompanied | 
his valued Friend Jonathan Burns, of Looe ;/}s 
who, together with Sarah Suchett, held many 
meetings in parts of Cornwall and Devonshire, 
chiefly where Friends were but little known. 
These engagements appear to have been | 
fraught with instruction and profit to himself ;| 


‘lieved he was the first who was regularly | 


‘and his services were aitended with demonstra- 
‘tion of the Spirit and of power. 


,in the western parts of Cornwall. 


|to diligence in ihe spiritual work of the day. 
| She paid a religious visit to the Scilly Isl: inds, | 
| accompanied by himself and other Friends. 
| This, it is believed, was the first visit of any | 


and he added at times, a few words of earnest | 
exhortation to those present. 

He has been heard to remark, that he be-| 
recorded by his Monthly Meeting as a minister | 
in Cornwall. This took place in the year | 
1794. His gift in the ministry was oflen ex- 
ercised with fearfulness ; but being watchful in 
such movements, and desiring to depend on) 
the Lord alone for wisdom and strength, he| 
experienced due qualification and enlargement ; | 


Being also 
possessed of a clear understanding, sanctified 


was made useful in contributing to revive the! 
discipline of the Church, and thus became an 
honourable instrument for good, in the hand 
of his Divine Master. 

In 1794, he was associated successively 
with Sarah Harrison, from America; and Ann 
Alexander, (then Ann Tuke), of York, in| 
many public meetings, which they held chiefly | 
The labours 


\of both these Friends were blessed to many ;/| 


and those of the latter especially, being more | 
extensive, proved the means of inciting others 


| ministers of our Society to those islands, The) 
;| part which he took in ‘these services appears 


to have been satisfactory and weighty. 

In several following years he travelled ex. 
tensively in the work of the ministry, with the 
unity of his Friends. In 1795, with two) 


,| Friends of Cumberland, he went through seve. | 


ral parts of Scotland, and some of the adjacent 


islands, going northwards as fap as Aberdeen, | 
and having many religious munities both 


‘among Friends and others. 


Though his mind 
was often affected with depression and discour- | 
agement, yet there is reason to believe that his | 
labours, both in this engagement, and in others | 


| less extensive, in various parts of the United | 


Kingdom, proved acceptable and salutary to 
many. 

In 1803, our dear Friend was united in mar- | 
riage to Sarah James, of Falmouth ; an event 
which proved of great strength and comfort to 
him during the remainder of his life. He had 
previously had a view, that it might be requir. | 
ed of him to pay a religious visit to Friends in | 
Ireland ; and soon afier his marriage, he pro- | 
ceeded to Dublin and entered on this important | 
service, which closely occupied him for seve- 
ral months. 

For many years he carried on the business | 
of woolstapler, and occupied®@ few acres of | 
land ; but he did not devote himself much to | 
pursuits of a temporal nature, endeavouring to| 


| descendants of Africa. 
by the seasoning virtue of Divine Grace, he | 


;and gentleness 
| Though of sound judgment and deep experi- 


| keep them in subserviency to interests of greater 
j}moment; and he very much withdrew from 
business about thirty years before his death, 
contracting his affairs within a narrow com- 
pass. 

The welfare of those around him, and the 
improvement of the religious and social state 
of his fellow-countrymen, and of mankind at 


ilarge, excited his Christian  solicitude; and 


among many other philanthropic objects, he 
took a lively interest in measures for promoting 


\the unsectarian education of the children of 


the poor, and for elevating the condition of the 
The subject of intem- 
perance also affected him much, in consequence 
of the fearful ravages of that evil among the 
various classes of the community; and when 
upwards of 70 years of age, he relinquished, on 
grounds of Christian expediency, the use of all 
intoxicatiug drinks,—a change which was 


| made with benefit rather than injury to his 


health. 

The interests of our religious Society were 
near to his heart. Frugal in his own expenses, 
he contributed liberally to its various objects ; 


'and earnest were his. desires that its ancient 
Christian principles might be faithfully main- 


tained on the true foundation, and that no cem- 
promise might be made with the spirit of the 
world. ‘The many departures among us from 
the Gospel standard, excited his deep | concern, 
The scriptural doctrine of the Light or Spirit 
| of Christ, graciously manifested to all men, he 
felt particularly called on to uphold; recom. 
mending his Friends and all others to walk 
therein ; that thus they might have true fellow- 
ship one with another, and know the blood of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God to cleanse them 
from all sin. Having reflected and felt much 
on the great work of human redemption, he 
published, in 1834, some of his views thereon ; 
also on Divine Worship; and on partaking of 
the flesh and blood of Christ. The circulation 
of this valuable tract appeared to afford him 
relief and satisfaction. 

With increasing years, humility, affection, 
of disposition, increased, 


ence in things pertaining to life and salvation, 
he greatly valued the unity and judgment of 
the church, and esteemed w ith forbearance and 
deference the sentiments of his Friends; not 
desiring to assume the character of a lord over 
the heritage, but to be an @xample to the flock ; 
yet he might be truly designated as one of the 
fathers of the Church. Uncompromising in- 
tegrity and principle marked his character ; 
and it was at all times his desire and concern 
to magnify the power of Divine Grace, and to 
acknowle d ve, in humility, his own deep un- 
worthiness. 


Aa life advanced, the religious labours of 
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this dear Friend gradually became less exten- | 
sive; but they continued highly valuable and 
weighty, and were blessed, it is believed, to the 
edification of many. 


THE FRIEND. 


nally, held up ; but how have they been depart. 
ed from !” 
It was very grateful to him to receive mes- 


He was frequently en-| sages of love from absent Friends; and he | hold of the boy’s hand and bit it, 


| youngest boys were e asleep. 


Tt ‘approached the 
bed, and one of the boys tried to keep it away 
by striking it with his hand. The dog laid 
The fright. 


gaged within the limits of his own and adjacent | generally requested, in a few words, but in| ened boy got out of bed, and the dog leaped i in 
Quarterly Meetings ; and in company with his|a feeling manner, that similar returns might | and took hold of the other boy by the cheek 


beloved wife, he paid a last general visit to the | be made for himself, saying on one of these and brow, biting him severely. 


The mother, 


families of Friends in Cornwall, and held some | | occasions, “ By this shall all men know that|on hearing the screams of her children, rushed 


meetings with others, in the years 1840-1, 
when in his 78th year. While health and 
strength permitted, he was a frequent attender 


of the Yearly Meeting in London; and his} own lot, with that of many of his poor neigh- | shut. 


| ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.” While thankfully appreciating many 


up stairs, ‘and finding the dog, she took hold 
with one hand of a collar that encircled its 


comforts afforded him, he often contrasted his} neck, and with the other she held its mouth 


She dragged it down stairs, and man- 


presence at meetings for worship at home, un- bours under suffering, and evinced his desire | aged to hold it to the ground, where she held 


til prevented by illness, was remarkably punc- | 
tual. In these, the character of his religious | 


| for their relief. 
On First-day, the 23d, there was an evident | 


it with her hands and knees till a man-servant 
knocked its brains out with an axe. Medical 


communications was lively and instructive,| diminution of strength; and he remarked, | aid was shortly procured for the children, and 
though delivered at times, under infirmity of | ‘* What an abject creature man is when left to| it is hoped that they may recover,—Scotch 


body, and a sense of spiritual poverty. Many 
who were present on the last day of his attend. 
ing meeting, will not soon forget the sweet- 
ness and solemnity of his address, and the 
striking allusion to his own experience of Di- 
vine Goodness from early life to that day. 

The final illness of our beloved Friend was 
marked by hope and consolation, and was re- 
plete with much to instruct and impress sur- 
vivors. Often did he commemorate that 
Divine and gracious Hand, which had led him | 
from early years, had been his shield in temp | 
tations and conflicts, in heights and in depths ;| 
had upheld him through many weaknesses | 
and short comings ; and which he reverently 
hoped would keep him in patience to the end, 
blotting out all his transgressions for the Re- 
deemer’s sake. 

He had had, at different times, slight attacks | 


of a paralytic nature, and on the 29th of 
Twelfth month, 1847, another of these so much | 
prostrated his strength, as thenceforward to| 
confine him to his “bed, which he kept with} 


little intermission for about 18 weeks. He had | 
been wont to speak very diffidently of his future 
prospects ; but on no occasion, throughout his 


himself, I hope all around me who are capa- 
ble of prayer, sincere prayer, will desire for 
me, that patience and resignation may be 
granted to the end.” On the following day, 
he said to some Friends who called, “ You 
see a poor feeble old man waiting ‘for his 
change ; may you become faithful examples to 
others to direct them to the Light or Spirit of 
Christ. This is what I have been concerned 
to recommend to my dear Friends for many 
years. Don’t be ashamed of the cross, or 
seek to avoid the denial of self. The cross 
must be borne, and that which is of an oppo- 
site nature in us, must be subdued and brought 


| down; then we shall stand on the sure founda- 


tion—on the eternal rock, which even the gates 
of hell cannot prevail against.” On several 
occasions he ‘remarked, | have nothing to 
trust to, but the mercy of God in Christ Jesus ; 
nothing of myself ;—no righteousness of my 
own.’ 

On the 30th of First month, thinking that 
the period of his departure was nearly come, 
he was anxious not to be disturbed to take 
nourishment; saying, “ Let me pass quietly 
uway to my eternal inheritance.” The next 
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The Noup of the Noss—Highland Traits, 


[From a highly interesting letter, descriptive of a 
Visit to the Shetland Isles, dated Abe rdeen, July 
19, from the pen of W. C. Bryant, Esq., in the 
Evening Post.|\—Literary World, 


A steep descent brought us to the little strait, 
bordered with rocks, which divides Bressay 
from the island called the Noss. A strong 
south wind was driving in the billows from the 
sea with noise and foam, but they were broken 
and checked by a bar of rocks in the middle 
of the strait, and we crossed to the north of it 
in smooth water. The ferryman told us that 
when the wind was northerly he crossed to the 
south of the bar. As we climbed the hil! of 
the Noss the mist began to drift thinly around 
us from the sea, and flocks of sea-birds rose 
screaming from the ground at our approach, 
At length we stood upon the brink of a preci- 
pice of fearful height, from which we had a 
full view of the still higher precipices of the 
neighbouring summit. A wall of rock was 
before us six hundred feet in height, descend. 


illness, did they appear to be shaded with doubt morning he remarked, “1 thought my change} ing almost perpendicularly to the sea, which 
or fear; he spoke of his departure most fre-| would have come before now; but it has not roared and foamed at its base among huge 


quently as, “*a day of deliverance,” 


be desired and calmly to be waited for; and| 
there were occasions, when he could joyfully 
anticipate it, as the entrance on a state of| 
blessedness and glory. 

His concern for the welfare of individuals, 
and of our religious Society, was strikingly 
evinced, From many instructive remarks, the | 
following are selected :—On the 3rd of First 
month, he said, “*I have been much favoured 
with Divine mercy this day ;” and alluding to 
one particular meeting, he observed, “ Alas, 
how has the testimony of the Light of Christ 
been obscured by professors of it, yielding to 
the world! I believe that that testimony must 
be re-established, but by what means it may 
please the Great Head of the Church to do 
this, that | leave. I desire that ail Friends 
may be faithful to the measure of light and 
grace dispensed to them—then I believe, light 
will spring up, and the church will shine forth | 
in her ancient beauty. There is but one door 
into the true sheepfold. ‘1,’ said Christ, ‘am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ He that 
will be my disciple, must deny himself, take 
up his cross daily, and follow me.’ In this 

way the testimonies of the Lord were origi- 





desire to wait.” It then appeared likely that a 
day or two might terminate his sufferings ; but 
he again revived, and his life was protracted 
in a state of much helplessness for three months 
longer. Durimg this time his strength gradu. 
ally declined, He was able to express but 
little, but still bore, by his patience and sub. 
mission, a scarcely less striking testimony to 
the sufficiency of Him in whom he had believ- 
ed. Ata late period, the hope being express- 
ed that his mind was comfortable, he replied, 
“Depending on the mercy of God through 
Christ Jesus.” 

“ Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 


Extraordinary Display of Female Cour. 
age.—On the 4th of July, a lurge grey-hound, 
the property of D. M‘Pherson, Atlarie, parish 
of Kingussie, Scotland, managed to break its 
chain, and ran away. It traversed the coun- 
try all night, and on the next morning it enter- 
ed the house of James Haldane, Inverness 
carrier, in the parish of Alvie. It ascended 
the stairs, and got into a room where the two 


much to | pleased Him in whose counsel and wisdom | | masses of rock, and plunged into great caverns, 


hollowed out by the beating of the surges for 
centuries. Midway on the rock, and “above 
the reach of the spray, were thousands of sea- 
birds sitting in ranks on the main shelves, or 
alighting, or taking wing, and screaming as 
they flew. A cloud of them were constantly 
in the air in front of the rock, and over our 
heads. Here they make their nests and rear 
their young, but not entirely safe from the 
pursuit of the Zetlander, who causes himself 
to be let down by a rupe from the summit, and 
plunders their nests. The face of the rock, 
above the portion which is the haunt of the 
birds, was fairly tapestried with herbage and 
flowers, which the perpetual moisture of the 
atmosphere keeps always fresh—duisies nod- 
ding in the wind, and the crimson phle@ seem- 
ing to set the cliffs on flame; yellow butter- 
cups, and a variety of other plants in bloom, 
of which | do not know the name. 
Magnificent as this spectacle was, we were 
not satisfied without climbing to the summit. 
As we passed upwards, we saw where the rab- 
bits had made their burrows in the elastic 
peaty soil, close to the very edge of the preci- 
pice. We now found ourselves involved in 
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THE FRIEND. 


the cold 6 streams of eile which the strong sea- would seem to cute the tradition. Thejsix o’clock in the afternoon. It was matter of 
wind had drifted over us; they were in fact| race which at present possesses the Shetlands |some regret to us that we were obliged to leave 
the lower skirts of the clouds. At times they | is, however, of what the French call “an ad- Shetland so soon, ‘Two or three “days more 
would clear away and give us a prospect of| vantageous stature,” and well limbed. If it be| might have been pleasantly passed among its 
the green island summits around us, with their | the want of a proper and genial warmth, which grand precipices, its winding straits, its remains 
bold headlands, the winding straits between, prevents the due growth of the domestic ani- of a remote and rude antiquity, its little horses, 
and black rocks standing out in the sea.| mals, it is a want ‘to which the Zetlanders are | little cows, and little sheep, its sea fowl, its 
When we arrived at the summit we could | not subject. Their hills afford them an appa-|larks, its flowers, and its hardy and active 
hardly stand against the wind, but it was/ rently inexhaustible supply of peat, which costs| people. There was an amusing novelty also 
almost more difficult to muster courage to look | the poorest man nothing but the trouble of cut-| in going to bed, as we did, by daylight, for at 
down that dizzy depth over which the Zetland- | ting it and bringing it home ; and their cottages, this season of the year the dayli ht is never 
ers suspend themselves with ropes, in quest of || was told, are always well warmed in winter. | out of the sky, and the flush of early sunset 





the eggs of the sea-fowl. My friend captured 


In crossing the narrow strait which sepa-|only passes along the horizon from the north- 


a young gull on the summit of the Noup. The} rates the Noss from Bressay, I observed on| west to the southeast, where it brightens into 
bird had risen at his approach, and essayed to| the Bressay side, overlooking the water, a\suaris 


fly towards the sea, but the strength of the 
wind drew him back to the land. 
again, but could not sustain a long flight, and 
coming to the ground again, was caught, after 
a spirited chase, amidst a wild clamor of the 
sea-fowl over our heads, 

Not far from the Noup is the Holm, or as it 
js sometimes called, the Cradle or Basket, of 
the Noss. It is a perpendicular mass.of rock, 
two or three hundred feet high, with a broad 
flat summit, richly covered with grass, and is 
separated from the island by a narrow chasm, 
through which the sea flows. Two strong 
ropes are stretched from the main island to the 
top of the Holm, and on these is slung the cra- 
dle or basket, a sort of open box made with 
deal boards, in which the shepherds pass with 
their sheep to the topof the Holm. We found 
the cradle strongly secured by lock and key, 
to the stakes on the side of- the Noss, in order, 
no doubt, to prevent any person from crossing 
for his own amusement. 

As we descended the smooth pastures of the 
Noss, we fell in with a herd of ponies, of a size 
somewhat larger than is common on the is- 
lands. | asked our guide, a lad of fourteen 
years of age, what-was the average price of a 
Sheltie. His answer deserves to be written in 
letters of gold. 


“ It’s jist as they’re bug an’ smal.” 


From the ferryman, at the strait below, | 
got more specific information. They vary in 
price from three to ten pounds, but the latter 
sum is only paid for the finest of these ani- 
mals, in the respects of shape and colour. It 


jis not a little remarkable, that the same causes | 


which, in Shetland, have made the horse the 
smallest of ponies, have almost equally reduced 
the size of the cow. ‘The sheep, also—a pretty | 


creature | might call it—from the fine wool of | lands. ithe air,” he added. 


which the Shetland women knot the thin webs, 
known by the name of Shetland shawls, is 
much smaller than any breed ! have ever 
seen. Whether the cause be the perpetual 
chilliness of the atmosphere, or the insufficien- 
cy of nourishment—for, though the Zetland 
winters are temperate, and snow never lies 
long on the ground, there is scarcely any 
growth of herbage in that season—I will not 
undertake to say, but the people of the islands 
ascribe it to the insufficiency of nourishment. 
It is, at all events, remarkable, that the tradi- 
tions of the country should ascribe to the Picts, 
the early inhabitants of Shetland, the same 
dwarfish stature, and that the numerous re- 
mains of their habitations which still exist, 


round hillock, of very regular ‘shape, i in which The Zetlanders, I was told by a Scotch cler- 


He rose|the green turf was intermixed with stones. | gyman, who had lived among them forty years, 


“ That,” said the ferryman, “ is what we call |are naturally shrewd and quick of apprehen- 
a Pictish castle. 1 mind when it was opened ; | sion; ** as to their morals,” he added, “ if ye 
it was full of rooms, so that ye could go over|stay among them any time ye’ll be able to 
every part of it.” | climbed the hillock, and | judge for yourself.” So, on the point of mo- 
found, by inspecting several openings, which rals, | am in the dark. More attention, I hear, 
had been made by the peasantry to take away |is paid, to the education of their children than 
the stones, that below the turf it was a regular | formerly, and all have the opportunity of learn- 
work of Pictish masonry, but the spiral galle-|ing to read and write in the parochial schools, 
ries which these openings revealed, had been | Their agriculture isstill very rude, they are very 
completely choked up, in taking away the ma- | unwilling to adopt the instruments of husban- 
terials of which they were built. Although | dry used in England, but on the whole they 
plenty of stone may be found everywhere in| are making some progress. A Shetland gen- 
the islands, there seems to be a disposition to | tleman, who, as he remarked to me, had “ had 
plunder these remarkable remains, for the sake | the advantage of seeing some other countries” 
of building cottages, or making those inclosures | besides his own, compl: ained that the peasantry 
for their cubbages, which the islanders called | were spending too much of their earnings for 
crubs. ‘They have been pulling down the |tea, tobacco, and spirits. Last winter a terri- 
Pictish castle, on the little island on the fresh | ble famine came upon the Island ; their fishe- 
water loch, called Cleikimin, near Lerwick, | ries had been unproductive, and the potato crop 
described with such minuteness by Scott in his| had been cut off by the blight. The commu- 
journal, till very few traces of its original con- | nication with Scotland by steamboat had ceas- 
struction are left. If the inclosing of lands for|ed, as it always does in winter, and it was 
pasturage and cultivation proceeds as it has|long before the sufferings of the Shetlanders 
begun, these curious monuments of a race| were known in Great Britain ; but as soon as 
which has long perished, will disappear. |the intelligence was received, contributions 
Now that we were out of hearing of the} were made and the poor creatures were re- 
cries of the sea-birds, we were regaled with | lieved. 
more agreeable sounds. We had set out, as} Their climate, inhospitable as it seems, is 
we climbed the island of Bressay, amid a per-| healthy, and they live to a good old age. A 
fect chorus of larks, answering each other in | native of the Island, a baronet, whu has a 
the sky, and sometimes, apparently, from the great white house on a bare field in sight of 
clouds; and now we heard them again over | | Lerwick, and was a passenger on board the 
head, pouring out their sweet notes so fast | steamer in which we made our passage to the 
}and so ceaselessly, that it seemed as if the | Island, remarked, that if it was not the heal- 





| little creatures imagined they had more to/|thiest climate in the world, the extremely dirty 
aa than they had time to utter it in. In no| habits of the peasantry would engender disease; 
part of the British Islands have | seen the| which, however, was not the case. “It is 
| larks so numerous or so merry, as in the Shet- | probably the effect of the saline particles in 
His opinion seemed to be 
We waited awhile at the wharf by the min- | that the dirt was salted by the sea winds, and 
ister’s house in Bressay, for Jim Sinclair, who | preserved from further decomposition.’ | was 
at length appeared in his boat to convey ns to | somewhat amused, in hearing him boast of the 
Lerwick. “He is a noisy fellow,” said our|climate of Shetland in winter. ‘Have you 
| good landlady, and truly we found him volu-| never observed,” said he, turning to the ald 
ble enough, but quite amusing. As he rowed | Scotch clergyman of whom | have already 
us to town, he gave us a sample of his histo-| spoken, * how much larger the proportion of 
rical knowledge, talking of Sir Walter Raleigh |sunny days is in our Islands than at the 
and the settlement of North America, and told | south ;” “| have never observed it,” was the 
us that his greatest pleasure was to ‘read his- | dry answer of the minister. 
torical books in the long winter nights. His! The people of Shetland speak a kind of 
children, he said, could all read and write. We | Scottish, but not with the Scottish accent. Four 
dined on a leg of Shetland mutton, with a tart; hundred years ago, when the islands were 
made “of the only fruit of the Island,” as a| transferred from Norway to the British crown, 
Scotchman called it, the stalks of the rhubarb/ their language was Norse, but that tongue, 
plant, and went on board of our steamer about | although some of its words have been preserv- 
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ed in the present dialect, has become extinct. males and 26 females; between 60 and 70, 22 
“| have heard,” said an intelligent Shetlander | males and 23 females ; between 70 and 50, 3 
to me, “that there are yet, perhaps, half a| males and 38 females; between 80 and 90, 7 
dozen persons in one of our remotest neigh- | males and 30 females ; between 90 and 100, 
bourhoods, who are able to speak it, but | never males and 7 females; total, 354, viz., 165) 
met with one who could.” males and 189 females. 
In returning from Lerwick to the Orkneys,| In the year 1845-46, under 5 years old, 31 | 
we had a sample of the weather which is often| males and 22 females; between 5 and 10, 6} 
encountered in these latitudes, The wind| males and 4 females; between 10 and 15, 1 
blew a gale in the night, and our steamer was| male and 6 females; between 15 and 20, 7 
tossed about on the waves like an egg-shell,| males and 4 females ; between 20 and 30, 11 
much to the discomfort of the passengers. We| males and 16 females ; between 30 and 40, 5 
had on board a cargo of ponies, the smallest | males and 13 females; between 40 and 50, 7 
of which were from the Shetlands, some of} males and 17 females; between 50 and 60, 14 
them not much larger than sheep, and nearly | males and 12 females ; between 60 and 70, 31 
as shaggy ; the others, of larger size, had been | males and 35 females; between 70 and 80, 22 
brought from the Faro Isles. In the morning, | males and 36 females ; between 80 and 90, 19) 
whea the gale had blown itself to rest, I went} males and 33 females; between 90 and 100, 1 
on deck and saw one of the Faro Island ponies, | male and 4 females; total, 357, viz., 155 
which had given out during the night, stretch- | males and 202 females. 
ed dead upon the deck. I inquired if the body In the year 1846-47, under 5 years old, 23 | 
was to be commitied to the deep. “It is to be| males and 22 females; between 5 and 10,7 
skinned first,” was the answer, males and | female; between 10 and 15, 2 
males and 8 females; between 15 and 20, 7| 
For “TheFriend® | Males and 7 females ; between 20 and 30, 19 
males and 16 females; between 30 and 40, 7 
Mortality in the Society of Friends, in Great) males and 14 females ; between 40 and 50, 13 
Britain, Ireland, &e., &e. males and 10 females; between 50 and 60, 6 
The following has been derived from tables males - 18 females ; between 60 and 70, 33 
published in the last Annual Monitor, made up males anc 31 Seas between 70 and 31 
from returns furnished by agents in the differ- em = rh foe ener ms — ont 
tae ales smales ; betwee i R 
Sey Mating. male and 3 females ; total, 397, viz., 165 males 
The number of deaths in the Society of|and 232 females. 
Friends, in Great Britain and Ireland, has In the year 1847-48, under 5 years old, 92 | 
been as follows: males and 23 female ‘8; between 5 and 10, 8 
In the year 1842-43, under 5 years of age,| males and 9 females; between 10 and 15, 7 
31 males and 22 females; between 5 and 10,| males and 7 females; between 15 and 20, 7 
5 males and 8 females ; between 10 and 15, 1| males and 13 females; between 20 and 30, 13 
male and 2% females; between 15 and 20, 9| males and 16 females; between 30 and 40, 6) 
males and 9 females; between 20 and 30, 17| males and 13 females; between 40 and 50, 13 
males and 13 females; between 30 and 40, 8| males and 15 females ; between 50 and 60, 14 
males and 16 females ; between 40 and 50, 6| males and 12 females; between 60 and 70, 23 
males and 12 females ; between 50 and 60, 13| males and 25 females; between 70 and 80, 28 


} 
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males and 19 females ; between 60 and 70, 21 | males and 58 females ; between 80 and 90, 21 | 
males and 24 females ; between 70 and 80, 30} males and 26 females; between 90 and 100, 3} 
males and 29 females ; between 80 and 90,16} males and 6 females; total, 388, viz., 165 
males and 36 females; between 90 and 100, 3} males and 223 females. 
males and 6 females; total, 356, viz., 160 ‘The average ages in 1843-44, were 50 
males and 196 females. years and 9 months; in 1844-45, 50 years 1 
In the year 1843-44, under 5 years of age,| month and 6 days; in 1845-46, 49 years 3 
20 males and 19 females ; between 5 and 10,| months and 16 days; in 1846-47, 51 years 
2 males and 5 females ; between 10 and 15, 4} and 9 months; and in 1847-48, 48 years 11 
males and | female; between 15 and 20, 3! months and 23 days. 
males and 7 females; between 20 and 30,9) “The comparison with the mortality in the| 
males and 16 females; between 40 : general population is decidedly favourable to| 
males and 13 females; between 4) and 50, 11 \the Society of Friends, and that with little ex- 
males and 15 females; between 50 and 60, 10} ception at every period of life. The mean an- 
males and 21 females; between 69 and 70, 33) nual mortality at all ages, is 1.95 per cent. in 
males and 37 females ; between 70 and 80, 22 | the Society of Friends, whilst it is 2.19 in the| 
males and 41 females; between 80 and 90, 13} general popul: ition of England and Wales. In| 
males and 25 females; between 90 and 100, | other r words, in the Society of Friends there 
4 males and 3 females; total, 342, viz., 139} was one death annually to 51 living; whilst 
males and 2/3 females. in the general population of England and} 
In the year 1544-45, under 5 years old, 35} Wales, the proportion was nearly 1 to 45. 
males and 8 females ; ; between 5 and 10,3] “ During the earlier periods of lile, the more 
males and 5 females; between 10 and 15, 3} favourable rate of mortality is very striking— 
males and 6 females; between 15 and 20, 7 ithe mortality of 3.02 per cent. under 5 years 
males and 10 females; between 20 and 30, 12| of age, being less than one-half what it is in 
males and 5 females; between 20 and 40, 13/ the kingdom at large. 
males and 15 females; between 40 and 50, 7 ‘* Between the ages of 15 and 20, the mor. 
males and 16 females ; between 50 and 60, 14) tality is somewhat higher than in the general 











population. ‘This may possibly be explained 
by the circumstance of many delicate young 
persons falling victims to death, at this and the 
wext period of life, who under less favourable 
circumstances probably would pot have sur- 
vived the period of infancy. From 20 to 30, 


1 |the mortality is the same as in the general 


population. After this period and up to the 


age of 80, the mortality continues at an uni- 


|formly lower rate than in the general popula- 
i\tion,—the difference being most marked be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 60, when it amounts 
nearly to 5U per cent. 

* Above 80 years of age the mortality is, for 
the most part, somewhat higher thun in the 


ikingdom at large. This, however, may be 
Se Se ’ e , 


so to speak, an accidental result, which would 


|disappear, could data be obtained for a more 
| extended period. 


It will be seen that the num- 
bers living above 80, are too few to furnish 
trustworthy results, for so short a period. 

“Tt is generally known, that the mortality of 
females, at every period of life, is less than 
that of males. ‘There are some exceptions to 
this rule in the table before us, as regards the 
general population, but much more numerous, 
exceptions as regards the Society of Friends. 
These, and a few other diserepanci ies, which 
may be observed, would probably disappear in 
a table such as has been relerred to, calculated 
on the deaths during a longer series of years, 
and on two or more enumerations of the living.” 

The number of members of our Society liv- 
ing in 1847, in Great Britain and lreland, was 
18, 733, embracing 8592 males and 10,141 
fomaien ; Viz, within the limits of the Quar- 
terly Meeting of Bedfordshire and Hertiord- 
shire, 353; Berkshire and Oxfordshire, 430; 
Bristol and Somerset, 890 ; Buckinghamshire 
and Northamptonshire, 295; Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire, 111 ; Cheshire and Staf- 
fordshire, 191 ; Cornwall, 385; Cumberland 
and Northumberland, 583; Derbyshire and 


3 Nottinghamshire, 227 ; Devonshire, 256 ; Dor- 


setshire and oe 358; Durham, 
966; Essex, 718; Gloucestershire and Wilt- 
shire, 346 ; aden Worcestershire and 
Wales, 376; Kent, 173; Lancashire, 2002 ; 
Lincolnshire, 118; London and Middlesex, 
2249; Norfolk and Norwich, 246; Suffolk, 
337 ; Sussex and Surrey, 366 ; Warwic kshire, 
Leicestershire and Rutlands hive, 675; West- 
moreland, 344; Yorkshire, 2400; in Scotland, 
147 ; in lreland, viz., Ulster, 782; Leinster, 
1336 ; Munster, 1123. 


For‘ The Friend.” 
Act from Right Authority. 


At times of international trouble, when 
alarming commotions exist, it is unsafe for 
ministers of state to act in critical cases each 
at his own volition, and in accordance with 
his own views of nght, independently of look- 
ing to the head of the government, for counsel 
and authority. If they thus act instead of con- 
tributing to order and quietude, anarchy and 
confusion will be likely to continue. But 
when the people are faithful, and seek the best 
interest of the country, taking counsel with 
their rulers, and all their official acts bearing 
the impress of right authority, the peace and 
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ey ren 


harmony of the whole will be likely to be pre- | have become so degraded, that no equality was | After a life of 
|to be allowed them 


served. 


So when peculiar trials and difficulties of | life. 
t| suited to mix in social intercourse with the 
mass of their fellow-men ;—they carried their 
prejudices yet further, and were not willing to 
|receive them as ministers of the Gospel, when 
qualified and prepared by the Lord Jesus| 
|Christ to preach in his name and power. 


many kinds surround us as a Society, and i 

js to be feared many are revolting against thee | 
heavenly King, let those whom He has anoint- 

ed and called into his service, consider well | 

the importance of early seeking for counsel 

and 1 authority of Omnipot ent W isdom, instead | 

of acting at the impulse of their own wills, lest | 

anarchy should follow, instead of peace and 

prosperity. All our acts in an espec ial man. | 

ner, having an influence on the Society, should | 

bear the impress of the King’s seal, whose | 
power is above every power, and who will as-| 
suredly give the victory to his subjects, and | 
bring all the cunning devices of man’s wisdom 

to nothing; and then as faithful servants we 
shall doubtless enjoy a great reward for alle- 

giance to Him through trials and sufferings, 
and in mercy may be favoured to experience 
this blessed promise verified, “To him that 
overcometh will | grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with my Father in his throne.” (Rev. 
iii. 21.) 

There mnst be a qualification experienced 
for every good work ; it is not the whirlwind 
of excitement that can produce heavenly fruit; 
this must be suppressed, and pass away before 
the quickening virtue of the sun of righteous- 
ness is felt to act upon us, and to render us 
fruitful in the Divine sight. Action is often 
called for, but it must proceed from the Divine 
impulse, or it cannot be relied on as useful and 
salutary. Unless this is the case, instead of 
aiding, it will only mar the work. Acting 
faithfully with an eye single to the Master’s 
requisition, is the only course of safety. This 
course led our beloved predecessors to the 
Truth, and kept them in it, and it will not fail to 
be equally auspicious in every age. The same 
quickening principle of light and life, which 
preserved them, will, if strictly attended to, 
enlighten and preserve us, and though it may 
seem that we have to wait long at times, for a 
renewal of heavenly qualification, let us rest 
assured that for the oppression of the poor, for 
the sighing of the needy, the Lord will arise, 
and will set him in safety from him that puff- 
eth at him, (Psalm xii. 5.) 


State of New York. 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times, 
(Continued from page 413, Vol. XXII.) 


About the time that Moses Brown became a | 
member of the religious Society of Friends, | 
he, under a sense of religious duty, liberated all | 
his slaves. From this time he became a con- | 


the following anecdote is given. 


a religious visit. 





sistent and fervent advocate for the rights of | 


slavery “abolished, and the prejudices ‘of caste | 
done away. He acknowledged the black man | 
as his brother, entitled to all the privileges of | 


in the common affairs of | 
They deemed and treated them as un- 


As an illustration of this kind of prejudice, 
It was told 
by Micajah Collins, whilst in Philadelphia on | 
Belonging to a meeting of 
the religious Society of Friends, i in New Eng- 
land, was a coloured man, respectable as a 


citizen, and diligent in his religious duties, On | 


many vicissitudes, the evening 
of his day was passed in outward comfort, en- 


‘hanced by an unshaken confidence in the Lord 


his preserver, His sun set in brightness, and 


| the evidence afforded his Friends of his prepa- 


ration for a happy eternity, mitigated in some 
degree the sorrow for his loss, 
William Williams in one of his visits to this 


icity, told the following significant dream. 


During his travels through Virginia on one 
occasion, whilst he was tarrying for the night 
at the house of a member of the Society of 
Friends, a conversation arose respecting ad- 
mitting coloured persons into membership. 
William maintained that if the Great Head of 
the Church had brought them into the fellow- 


this faithful disciple the Lord Jesus was pleased | ship of the Spirit, and into true Gospel union 


to confer a gifi in the ministry of the Gospel, 
and he was /requently led to labour in the meet- 
ing he belonged to. 


of the prejudiced ones could bear. ‘They were 


perhaps unable rightly to judge under what | 


authority the words were spoken,—and it is 
possible they did not desire to examine that 
mi utter,—but to have a black man appear as a 
religious teacher or instructer amongst them, 


qualified or not qualified, they were not willing | 
He might be one of those to} 


to submit to. 
whom the Master gave spiritual bread which 
he had blessed, to distribute, but then he was 
** guilty of a skin not coloured like their own,” 
and therefore they concluded they would not | 
receive his testimony. ‘ You will not receive 
my testimony,” said he to some who had call- | 
ed to inform him of their determination,— 

‘“*then | am authorized to tell you, that no tes- | 
timony-bearer shall arise amongst you, whilst 
the present heads of your meeting are living.” 

This prophecy of the coloured man was stric t- | 
ly fulfilled. Sixty years rolled by, and all who 
had stood in opposition to him, were removed 
by death, before a gift in the ministry was} 


conferred on any one in that meeting. “Mica- | 


jah Collins narrating the anecdote said, “|| 
was the first.” 

About forty years ago, James Alford, a col- 
oured man of clean life and blameless conver- 
sation, made application to a meeting not far 
distant from Philadelphia, to be received into 
membership. One of the members of that 
meeting strongly influenced by the prejudice of 
colour, was very much opposed to such a re- 
quest being granted. Whilst the case was 
undecided, he met James Alford, and com. 
menced a conversation with him. He told 
James that the doctrines of the Society of} 
Friends called for perfection ; and then with} 
contempt and bitterness, added, “ What does | 
thee know of perfection, James?” In the true | 
spirit of Christian humility, James made in his 


answer, a beautiful confession of the Quaker} 


doctrine on that subject. “I cannot say much | 


of perfection,—but I think I have been con- | 
suffering humanity, earnestly desiring to see | vinced of that, which if faithfully followed will | ber of a 


‘lead to perfection.” 
James Alford was no ordinary man. It is | 
true, great genius was not his, —but integrity | 


|of faith and practice, man should receive them 
as brethren and sisters in religious communion. 


This was more than some | Such were his views, but he stood alone in the 


company ; his very companion was so much 
under the evil influence of prejudice, that he 
took part in the discussion against him. It is 
likely that the companion felt even during the 
discussion some doubts of the position he had 
tuken, and probably had some compunctious 
visitings of inward reproof afterwards. oe 
it may in part account for a dream which ! 
had during the night, which so forcibly 
arrested his mind, that awaking soon after it 
occurred, he could not forbear disturbing Wil- 
liain to relate it to him. He thought that the 
room in which they were reposing was brought 
| before him, and that he and William were ly» 
ing there in bed. Everything seemed just as 
he had seen it in the evening, except that over 
ltheir heads two holes appeared in the wall, 
through which the night air was rushing in 
heavy and damp upon them. Whilst he lay 
| looking thoughtiully at these holes, the door 
| opene d, and a coloured woman of a very beau- 
| tiful appearance came into the apartment. She 
had a candle in one hand, and under the arm 
on that side she carried a bundle of dirty rags. 
In the other hand she held a clean white pil- 
low. She approached the side of the bed on 
which William lay, and after looking on him 
with a kindly smile, she placed the white pillow 
in the hole behind him, so as effectually to 
}screen him from the night air. When this 
was done, she walked round to the side of the 
bed on which the dreamer lay, and gazed for 
{a while on him with displeasure and sternness; 
she then stopped the hole over his head with 
|the dirty rags. This kind office performed, 
she slowly retired, giving alternate glances of 
approving kindness to W A am, and of displea- 
sure to the companion. This dream had such 
an effect on the dreamer, that he assured Wil- 
‘liam he should never again oppose coloured 
persons being received into membership 
jumongst F riends. 
In early life Moses Brown had been a mem- 
Free Masons’ Lodge,—but left it soon 
jafter he was brought under serious conviction, 
and felt bound to walk consistently with the 
| Gospel of Christ Jesus. He was admitted a 





humanity, and an equal participator in its re- | and Christian philanthropy were distinguishing | member on the 4th of the Tenth month, 1758, 


sponsibilitics. Many white men in that day, 
as in this, although afraid to deny that the 
negro race was of the same common parentage 
with the rest of mankind, yet thought them to 





traits in his character. He was honest whilst | 
a slave, he was faithful as a domestic, he was 
correct and praiseworthy as a man, he 
humble and sincere-hearted as a Christian, 





| was made secretary to the lodge in the Twelfth 
| month following, and continued to fill that ap- 

ar 1768, when he with- 
from all at lead at their meetings, 
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In his 93d year, he wrote, “If any have the| my way thither and return, I had much satis- | friendly farewell. 
curiosity to inquire why I left the lodge,—lI| factory communication with the natives ; and! with the other on many subjects. 


THE FRIEND. 


I had much conversation 
He told me 


may state, that about that time, [ became more | attention to their business, and kind treatment! that during last winter, he did not know but 
engaged alter improvement in the Christian | of the white people who passed amongst them, | war would have arisen amongst them, and he 


religion, and its Divine precepts, than for the 
social company, precepts, or work of the lode, 
as it used to be called; believing that the be- 
nevolence, the charity, the enjoyments and 
usefulness which Christianity affords to its vo- 
taries, are much more precious, valuable, and 
worthy to be sought after and enjoyed, than all 
that attends the Masonic system.” ‘ About 
five years afier I left the attendance of the 
lodge, | became a member of the Society of 
Friends, whose discipline was and is against 
the members of our religious Society joining 
in the meetings or public entertainments of 
those called Free Masons.” “It has long 
been known that Friends have been opposed to 
all oaths, secret combinations, and public pa- 
rades,—well knowing that the vanity and ex- 
altation of the human heart are to be subdued 
or checked.” 

The evil effect of joining masonic lodges has 
been witnessed by many members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 1 could tell of one, hopeful 
in youth,—a child of pious parents,—at times 
appearing as a minister with acceptance whilst 
yet an apprentice, who joined a lodge, lost his 
religious sensibility, his moral integrity, and 
won for himself a reputation peculiarly unen- 
viable. I once saw a young Friend come to 
a religions meeting in a country place, with a 
silken badge of masonic membership ostenta- 
tiously displayed on the breast of his coat. It 
was the day after one of their celebrations, and 
perhaps the ribbon was worn as a bravado, to 
show the overseers and concerned Friends what 
he had dared to do, in opposition to advice and 
discipline. It was but a few months, if indeed 
one had passed, before the body of this young 
man was carried to the grave yard near that 
meeting-house, attended by relatives and 
friends, weeping in shame and agony. He 
had taken his own life; he had gone in the 
desperation of his wickedness, to receive the 
reward of his doings. 

(To be continued.) 


——= 


For ‘*‘ The Friend.” 


SENECA INDIANS. 


(Continued from page 411, Vol. XXII.) 


“ Fifth month 8th.—Read a letter [ had re- 
ceived from a Friend, to one of the chiefs, 
whose son had been away several years for 
the purpose of education, and was about to re- 
turn to Allegheny ; in which it was stated that 
he had not been attentive to the advice of his 
father, nor wishes of Friends. The chief ex- 
pressed his regret that his son had not been 
obedient. He said as soon as his son returned, 
he would bring him here, and have the letter 
read before him. He also expressed a desire 
that assistance might be rendered in taking 
care of him, for he was fearful that he would 
take wrong ways, where such poor examples 
were before him. 

“© 15th.—I went about 10 miles up the river 
to the blacksmith’s (an Indian) to take account 
of the work he had done for the Nation, On 


were recommended. 
**17th.—One of the chiefs called and re- 


found he could not be a Quaker; for several 
times he had become, as it were, enraged, and 


quested me to attend a council that was to be} he felt disposed to resist and fight, if he was 
held to-day, and explain a letter they had! pressed upon, but afier some time he would 


received from their agent. 
up to Tunewanna, where I found a number 
collected ; on my way thither, I met one of the 
natives, who inquired where | was going? | 
told himtoacouncil. He then said in a sneer- 
ing manner, those were the ministers’ Indians, 
and were songsters, and Quakers did not want 
singing. | was favoured to answer him to my 
satisfaction ; and felt anxious after parting with 
him, that those natives who wish to adopt the 
habits of civilized life, might conduct with love 
towards the other party, and evince by their 
behaviour that they were benefited by the 
labours of Friends. 

“ After explaining the agent’s communica- 
tion to them, which stated that he wished to 
meet them in council at Buffalo, in eleven days 
from that time, the chiefs requested | would 
take a census of their people who were in fa- 
vour of advancing in useful arts, that they 
might hand it to their agent. I replied that | 
should prefer the other party of their people 
being consulted previously, in order to know 
whether they were willing to be numbered 
also, and if they were not, I should then be 
satisfied to take an account of those favourable 
to improvements. On my way homewards | 
came in company with an intelligent native, 
with whom I had much conversation. He ap- 
peared very anxious for the civilization of their 
people, though his father is opposed to any 
change. 

“‘ Desires are ofien felt that those who pro- 
fess themselves favourable to a more civilized 
course of life, may walk in love, and treat the 
other part of the Nation with affection, * over- 
coming evil with good ;’ and | am sometimes 
induced to believe that a brighter day will yet 
break forth among this people, although the 
darkness is great amongst them at present. 

‘1 8th.—Several of the natives were here this 
morning, with whom [ had satisfactory con- 
versation, and feel it cause of gratitude that 
the chain of friendship appears still to be kept 
bright between us. - 

** 20th.—One of the natives came here this 
morning, and informed me there had been a 
council yesterday at Cold Spring, in which 
those opposed to improvements, objected to my 
taking an account of the number of their peo- 
ple, but said they intended to do it themselves, 
and then, perhaps, call upon me to write for 
them. Towards noon a chief of each party 
came to my dwelling, and had considerable 
conversation together. The one of the oppos- 
ing party, told the other of the conclusion they 
had yesterday come to in council, relative to 
having their people numbered, in the former 
way by themselves, and then call upon me to 
write to their agent. I said | could state to 


their agent, that they alleged such was the 


number of their people, if | was called upon, 
but could not say that | knew it to be correct. 
Shortly after he left the house, bidding me a 


I accordingly went | 


become more cool and calm, and think differ- 
ently. 

“«21st.—On my way to the blacksmith, I 
called at Robinson’s dwelling, and there met 
with a Friend who had just brought home the 
Indian lad to his parents, who had been for 
some years in the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
phia, learning a trade. Robinson addressed 
the Friend, and expressed his thanks, that 
Friends at Philadelphia had taken charge of, 
and instructed his son, and he was again re- 
stored to him in health. He desired the Great 
Spirit might be pleased to preserve the Friend 
back again to his family, and he be favoured 
to find them well. The Friend went home 
with me to Tunesassah, and tarried until next 
morning. 

“ The three following days I was engaged 
in taking a census of the natives that were in 
favour of improvement, (accompanied by one 
of their own people,) and on visiting their 
dwellings, and witnessing their wretched man- 
ner of living, | was renewedly dipped into feel- 
ing with them, there being so little to make 
them comfortable, and attract them to their 
homes. 

** 25th.—One of the chiefs informed me that 
he heard Tekiando, a chief of the opposition 
party say, that they intended at the approach- 
ing council, to sell the Buffalo Reservation, on 
account of the Indians being so divided in sen- 
timent,—that his party were determined to pay 
no attention to what the President might re- 
quest of them,—their minds were fully made 
up, and they were determined to persevere in 
their conclusions—that those favourable to im- 
provements, were continually making difficul- 
ties in the Nation, and they were now weary ; 
if any one should oppose them, they were 
ready to fight, or sell their land, and move off 
to the westward. 

“Sixth month 7th.—One of the natives 
came here this morning, and informed me the 
chiefs had nearly all returned from Buffalo ; 
and said he understood the school was to be 
resumed, and those opposed to it had met with 
a disappointment at the late council, and had 
returned two or three days ago. 

(To be continued.) 


——< 


A compassionate heart, and a liberal hand, 
form a degree of amiableness ever worthy to 
be respected. ‘There.is a three-fold pleasure in 
doing good. It is pleasant to God for his 
creatures to be like him,— it is pleasant to our- 
selves to discharge our duty,—and it is- plea- 
sant to the object who is relieved by our mu- 
nificence. 


Persecutions are beneficial to the righteous. 
They are a hail of precious stones, which, it 
is true, rob the vine of her leaves, but give her 
possessor a more precious treasure instead. 
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Selected. 
A MORNING INVOCATION, 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Wake, slumberer! Summer's golden hours 
Are speeding fast away ; 

The sun has waked the opening flowers, 
To greet the new born day. 

The deer leaps from his leafy haunt; 
Fair gleams the breezy lake ; 

The birds their matin carols chant— 
All Nature cries, awake ! 


Oh ! lose not in unconscious ease 
An hour so heavenly fair ; 

Come forth, while yet the glittering trees 
Wave in the purple air; 

While yet a dewy freshness fills 
The morning’s fragrant gale; 

While o’er the woods and up the hills, 
The mist rolls from the vale. 


Awake! too soon, alas! too soon, 
The glory must decay ; 

And, in the,fervid eye of noon, 
The freshness fade away. 

Then seize the hour so swift of flight, 
Its early bloom partake : 

By all that’s beautiful and bright, . 
1 call on thee—awake ! 


— 


As often as we bring to light the infirmity 
of another, we set our own on the candlestick 
with it, 


or 


Incidents of the Wreck of the Charles 


Bartlett.—A lady passenger in the steamer 
Europa, in a letter to the National [ntelligen- 
cer, relates the following incidents in that ter- 
rible catastrophe : 


“‘ The wild despair of one poor man | shall 
never forget ; he literally lost his all—his wile 
and four children, and his whole fortune. The 
poor creature wrung his hands and tore his 
hair—it was heart-rending to see him, There 
were 35 children under sixteen, and 7 under 
eleven months on board. * * * Capt. Forbes, 
of Boston, «s soon as the accident took place, 
pulled off his coat and shoes and plunged over- 
board, rope in hand, to do all he could; he 
saved one poor man, who died before he got 
him alongside the ship. A more heroic deed 
I never saw, and sturdy men shed tears when 
he came back to the cabin safe among us. 
The captain of the wrecked barque is a sun- 
burnt old sailor, with thirty years of his ser- 
vice to look back to, and, as he told us, this 
is his first accident; he had never buried a 
soul from any ship he had commanded. The 
tears ran down his rough and sunburnt face 
as he told us the scene before the vessel went 
down.” 





Camels on the Prairies.—The proposition | 


to attempt the naturalization of camels into 
the Western Prairie seems to meet with gene- 
ral favour. ‘There is no reason why the plan 
should not succeed, as these animals, original- 


the Western deserts ; at all events, the experi- culiar manner upon the men of the past and 
ment is worth a trial.— Late Pauper. | present generation. 
a | Let us then with feelings subdued and soft- 
ened by the contemplations we have suggested, 
THE FRIEND. | hold on our course unfaltering. The cause of 
——_—_—_  o—_———nn /truth and righteousness, like that fire upon 
NINTH MONTH 22, 1849. ithe altar which was lighted from heaven, must 
[be kept alive from generation to generation. 
The issuing of the first number of a new Let it be our care, that while it is intrusted to 
volume of “The Friend,’—and that volume |¥S to watch and to feed it, it be not obscured or 
the twenty-third,—forcibly brings before us the |Tekindied with strange fire, % oer 
ma m4® : sa ¢ s s, bi ay conti 
suis hind ponndh ce eee. a ns to shine with ever-increasing purity and bright- 
those who were in the full vigour of health and a through all coming time. 
intellect when our labours began, lie numbered | 
with = dead ! re von the a eee OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
ers who gave life and vigour to our earlier | , 
volumes, ‘and the Friends who sustained and|, We add to our account of last week, the fol- 
countenanced their efforts, been reduced and ‘owing, since received from our correspond- 
changed ! ne | 
[he Yearly Meeting was as large as usual. 
Benjamin Seebohm and Robert Lindsey, from 
England, and several other ministers, and 
their companions, from different Yearly Meet- 
ings on this Continent, were in attendance. 
When about to proceed with reading the epis- 
tles, the clerk informed the meeting that there 
were on the table, epistles from all the Yearly 
Meetings with which we have of late corres- 
ponded except North Carolina—also one from 
And how frequently as the lessening ranks of| ch of those bodies in New England claiming 
surviving Friends have closed around the|'0 be the Yearly Meeting. He proceeded and 
grave of an early associate, has the melan-| ead all but the two last mentioned, and taking 
choly question of the great poet been involun-|the usual notice of them on minute, he queried 
tarily asked, of the meeting whether it would then appoint 
a Committee to prepare essays in reply to those 
epistles which had been read, and one to North 
These feelings of the shortness and uncer- | Carolina. Upon this, the subject of corres- 
tainty of time, are well fitted to moderate our! pondence with New England was taken up, and 
desires, and to soften the animosities engen-|after some time spent in discussing it, a propo- 
dered in the conflicts of life. As the sum of sition was made to leave the subject, and ac- 
our past days increases,—as the certainty of cede to the suggestion of the clerk, to appoint 
the final close draws nearer, and the wish to}a Committee to prepare the essays as above, 
lie down in peace with all prevails,—who is| which was united with, and a Committee was 
there but must derive consolation from the | accordingly appointed, and through Divine 
thought, that no act or word of his, has wan-| mercy, the meeting was enabled to proceed in 
tonly inflicted pain on another; and that in| its usual business. 
maintaining the right, and opposing the wrong,} On Third-day, Benjamin Hoyle and William 
he has scrupulously preserved the just balance |S. Bates were appointed clerks. A Committee 
of his mind? lon an appeal from Salem Quarter, reported in 
There are few who have not, in reviewing | favour of confirming the judgment of the sub- 
their past lives, errors of this kind to regret, | ordinate meetings, and the Report was adopted. 
and who would not gladly, if they could, recall} On entering upon the state of the Society as 
the hasty action, the unjust suspicion, and the! represented by the Reports from the Quarters, 
unkind word, which has escaped them in mo-| the meeting was brought into exercise on ac- 
ments of unwatchfulness. count of the deficiencies in the support of some 
And while feelings of this sort soften the of our Christian testimonies. ‘The reported 
heart, and inspire it with candour and forbear- | neglect of some in the steady attendance of our 
ance towards others, they will also, if our religious meetings, and the lack of a lively en- 
minds are wisely governed, awaken us to other gayement of mind when assembled, being an 
considerations. Within the few remaining evidence of worldly-mindedness, much concern 
years of life, whatever remains to be done to- was felt that this earthly, lukewarm spirit, 
wards the working out of the soul’s salvation, might be removed from among us, and that we 
must be compressed, or left undone. The du- might more and more realize that pure, spirit- 
ties to which we have felt ourselves called, ual worship, which is the blessed portion of 











Like clouds that rake the mountain summits, 
Or waves, that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother, 

From sunshine to the sunless land! 


How often have we felt in following the sad) 
procession— 


Thou too art gone before; yet why, 


For ripe fruit seasonably gathered 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh? 


“ Who next shall drop and disappear ?” 


ly nafives of the temperate regions between| press upon us with increasing weight, as the 
southern Siberia and the mountains of Thibet,| time that is left for their fulfilment lessens. 

have. been diffused over the whole of Asia and| The times in which we have lived, have 
Africa. They are yet used in Turkey, and| truly been times of shaking and unsettlement. 
during the Arab domination were common in| Traths the most sacred and momentous have 
Spain. There is said to be no difference of| been assailed, now on one side, and now on 
characteristics between the Tartar steppes and | another ; and their defence has fallen in a pe- 


those who are gathered unto Christ, and to his 
Spirit in their hearts. 

A suitable minute embracing the travail of 
the meeting for the welfare of the members, 
and the exaltation of the Truth among us, was 
prepared and read by the clerk. 
| A preparative meeting has been established 
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at St. Clairsville, and called by the name of! $600 ; and there had been expended about $460 | expenses, by being obliged to replace their old 


its location. 

Two elders and one minister were reported 
as having deceased since last accoun!,—one of 
them was in his 98th year, another in his 
90th. 

Reports from the Quarterly Meetingson the 
state of education, showed that forty-four 
schools were under the care of Monthly or 
Preparative Meetings. There were 2279 chil- 
dren of a suitable age to go to school ; 
whom were at district or public schools—1345 
receiving instruction at home—one not receiv- 
ing school learning—and the remainder going to 
various other schools. 
and literary education of our youth, was felt 
to bea subject of deep interest, both as regards 
their early training in the admonition of the 
Lord, combining suitable restraint with whole- 
some precept and consistent example, which | 
may so co-operate with the Divine gift in them, 
that they may be brought unto Christ; and | 
also as much as in us lies, shielding them from | 
the contaminations of the world, by placing | 
them to receive their education in schools un- 
der the care of the Society, as much as may 
be. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read, und the proceedings of that body 
approved. ‘That meeting believed it to be its| 
duty to address a memorial to Con; gress against | 
the introduction of slavery into the territories 
of these United States where it does not exist, 
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for groceries, labour, clothing, &c. In con- 
sequence of the failure of the wheat crop, it 
does not appear that the balance will be more 
than the demands of the family will call for. 
The general concern presents as prosperous a 
condition as at any former period. 
dred dollars were directed to be raised in aid 
thereof, 


‘The subjects of slavery and the slave trade | 


| were leelingly brought before the meeting, and 
|an exercise felt, that as our religious Society 
'has been led by the Head of the Church, to 
uphold a testimony against the system of cru- 
elty to our fellow men, we might be kept near 
unto Him, and favoured to continue to feel its 
weight, as well as to see and understand his | 
| putting forth to service therein in a society ca- 
| pacity, that we may be preserved in our pro- 

|per sphere. It is to be feared, that in some 
| instances by mingling with other people i 


| their associations, even in a cause so good as | 


that of freedom, there has been a loss sustain- 
ied, and the language formerly uttered respect- 
‘ing Ephraim, may be applicable, ‘ Strangers 
jhave devoured his strength, and he knew it 
nol.” 

Epistles to the Yearly ] 
they y correspond, were read and approved, and 
the meeting concluded on Sixth-day afiernoon, 
|under a thankful feeling for seasons of Divine 


their sessions. 


Four hun- | 


Meetings with which | 


favour graciously vouchsafed in the course of | 


roof with a new one, &c, 


The liberality 


| which has heretofore been manifested by 


Friends towards this truly laudable Institution, 
warrants us in the confident belief that this 
appeal will be freely responded to, 

Grace Williams, No. 282 N. 
is the Treasurer. 


”» 
~ 


Filth street, 


entice 


RECEIPTS, 

| Received of W, C, Ivins, $4, vols, 21 and 22. Wm. 
Heald, E. Fairfield, O., $2, vol. 22, and for Albert 
PF. Sharpless, $1, to 52, vol. 22. Gainer Moore, $2, 
vol. 23. John Doudna, per Asa Garretson, agent, 
enitieens, O., 32, vol. 23, Content Russell, Sandwich, 
Mass., $2, vol. 23. Jehu Faweett, Salem, O., 
for Lewis B. Walker, $2, vol. 21, for Jose ph Brant. 
inghain, $2, to 18, vol. 23, for Warner earn $4, 
vols. 21 and 22, for Joseph Reeder, $2, vol. 23, for 
| Barton Dean, $2, vol. 23, Thomas Y. Fr veh, €2.64, 
“ey 23, and sundry numbers ; Daniel Koll, $2, to 2s, 
ei 23, and for David Satterthwaite, vol, 22, 
Henry Knowles, for Joseph Collins, Brookfield, N. 
| Y., $2, vol. 23. ‘Jou »~ph J. Hopkins, agent, Baltimore, 
Ma. ., $2, vol, 22. Win. B. Oliver, agent, Lynn, Mass., 
Josiah Keene, and 


agent, 


a2 
~~) 


| for Nathan Breed, Ji nee Oliver, 
| Jol in B. Chase, each $2, vol. 22 


~we 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet there, on 
| Sixth-day, the 5th of next month, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. 

‘The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
| prec ceding evening, at 74 o'clock; and the 


which was forwarded during the last session. 
The subject of slavery was particularly refer-|* Our Yearly Meeting was a season in which, | 
red to the notice of that meeting, and it was | at limes, the wing of 
also encouraged to give due attention to other! spread over us, 
matters which may rightly claim its delibera- 
tion. 


| Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex. 
jamination, which will commence on Third- day 
morning, the 2nd of the ion 

Phila., Ninth mo, 22d, 


‘Tuomas oS Clerk. 


A beloved Friend of that meeting writes, | 


a 


Ancient Goodness was | 
Though there was much to | 
lament and mourn over, yet | trust, the hearts 


a or 


bs PR 


i 


A satisfactory report of the Boarding-school 


was made by the Committee, and althou; gh the | 


number of pupils has been small the pi ast year, | 
it has sustained itself; a hope is entertained | 
that our dear Friends will more generally pa- | 
tronize it, that more of our beloved youth may 
partake of the benefits which it offers. A 
change was suggested in the duration of the 


| rightly exercised ; 
|pleased to appear among the children of the 





sessions, aking the Winter one commence | 
about the Ist of ‘Tenth month, and continue 26 | 
weeks—the Summer term to be 20 weeks —| 
and fixing the price of the Winter session 
at $37, and that for the 


Summer session 


of not a few were made to rejoice together at 
these tokens of heavenly regard. All 
splendid and plausible appearances of creature- 
ly activity, only add to the burthen of the 
but when the Bridegroom is 


bride-chamber, then they cannot but rejoice.” 


A late paper gives the following as part of 
the instructions of the Secretary of War, 
Washington, relating to the re moval of the 
| Florida ‘Indians. 


“ 


5th. To confine the operations of the | 


at $23, which were adopted by the meeting 8-/army to a line of posts, to be selected by the | 


Under a concern for the preservation of the | 
children in attire and deportment conformable | 
to our testimonies, the Committee had issued a | 
circular on these points. 

A report of the Indian Committee in connec- 


tion with that of Baltimore and Indiana, was | 


received, which informs that a schoo! has-been | 
regularly sustained at Friends’ establishment 
among the Shawnees, having had an average 
attendance during the year of about thirty-six | 
children; rather more girls attending than 
boys. ‘They are represented as making satis: | 
factory progress in spelling, reading, writ-| 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, and improvement | 
in some of the mechanic arts. The First- 
day school had been well attended ; the Indian | 
children reading the Scriptures, the writings of | 
early Friends, Youthful Piety, &c. The sure | 


|}commanding officer, 


| without bloodshed, 


in order to restrain the 
Indians within the limits assigned them by | 
| General Worth, and also to prevent the whites 
| from intruding on the neutral ground around | 
those limits. 

“6th. To effect the removal of the Indians 
and to entertain for that 
purpose a proposition which has been submit- 
ted, by one or more private individuals, for 
removing the Indians by contract ; allowing a 
liberal sum, viz., $65,000. 

“7th. In case all pacific methods for remo- 
val fail, then to use the strong arm of force, 
and to accomplish it at all hazards.” 


We learn that the income of the Association 
for the Care of 


the | 


at) 


Coloured Orphans, is entirely | 


—_—_—————— 


Diep, of consumption, at her residence, in Chat- 
ham county, N.C., on the 29th of the Seventh month, 
| 1849, Puenr, wife of Joseph Kemp, and daughter of 
Simeon and Martha Pickett, deceased, aged 25 years 

wanting 15 days. She was a member of Cane Creek 
| Monthly and Rocky River particular Meeting. 


' 

, on the 11th inst,, at his residence, in Spring. 
field, Clark Co., Ohio, in the 70th year of his age, 
| Jenemian W ARDER, formerly of this city.—Of a noble 
| disposition, and ever ready to do acts of kindness to 
others, he endeared himself in a peculiar manner to 
|those around him.—His health had for a long time 
| been declining, which he felt to be a warning for him 
| to set his house in order.—Shortly before the powers 
of articulation failed, he expressed that he felt a peace 
that passeth all understanding, and his entire reliance 
on an Arm that never faileth—not for any merits of 


| his own—his confidence being placed in an all-suffi- 
cient Saviour. 


, on the afternvon of the 14th inst., Marcarer 

| Ho TCHINSON, in the 87th year of her age. She was a 

| member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila. 
delphia for the Southern District, and had been in 
the station of a Minister for about fifly years. This 
| beloved Friend had long stood as a mother in Israel, 
| being clothed with the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, that becomes the humble dedicated servant of 
the Most High, and which in his sight is of great 
|price. As the end of her pilgrimage crew near, 
| though her desire to be released was strong, yet were 
| her petitions fervent, “ not my will, but thine, O Lord, 
|be done.” After a short illness, borne without a 
| murmur, her redeemed spirit was liberated from its 
| earthly tenement, and through the mercy of her cru- 
cified Lord, in whom she had long believed and trust. 
jeds we doubt not, entered one of those mansions, which 
> has prepared for his faithful disciples. “They 
that be planted in the house of the Lord, shall flourish 


plus products of the farm last year, were above | exhausted, they having been subjected to extra jin the courts of our God.” 





